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irhich that crop will instantly be destroy, 
ed, and a foundation laid fur producing 
another. Harrowing and rolling should 
again be resorted to j and in this way se- 
veral crops may be annihilated, especially 
■a moist warm seasons, before turnips are 
drilled. When under that crop, bjtli the 
band and horse hoe should be constantly 
employed whenever weeds appear ; and 
upon oo account shottld a single one be 
allowed to run to seed. By paying due 
attention to these matters, many farms, 
wfcittt, not forty years ago, were a nest 
of seed-weeds, have now been brought 
into order, that is to say, the weeds are 
kept under subjection, and easily manag- 
ed. 

To assist in these measures it may even 
be necessary to hand-weed spring crops 
of com in many instances, and also to be- 
stow diligent attention upon eleaning 
beans, least one year** seeding, according 
to the old adage, should aftewaids cause 
many years weeding. It is obvious that 
by such attention a considerable diminu- 
tion in the number of weeds must annual- 
ly take place, till at last these robbers of 
the soil be brought into such complete 
subjection, that no regular and steady 
farmer need be under much apprehension 
of any had consequences to his crops 
from their attacks. 

Before concluding this paper.it may be 
proper to state, that it would be of singular 
advantage to agriculture, were some ge- 
neral rules and regulations formed with 
regard to cutting and destroying weeds, 
especially those whose seeds are blown by 
the wind, and of course dangerous to the 
whole neighbourhood. That much and 
serious injury is often committed in that 
way is unquestionable ; therefore, in my 
humble opinion, either some general law 
should be enacted upon the subject, or a 
clause or clauses be engrossed in every 
lease, binding and obliging the tenant to 
pull, euf, and destroy thistles, docks, and 
ill weeds whose seeds are apt to be driven 
about by the wind, to the annoyance of 
others. The proprietors or tenants of all 
old grass lands should likewise be obliged 
to destroy thistles, &c. every year; and 
the like obligation should be laid upon 
tenants adjoining to the sides of roads, 
where weeds are often suffered to stand 
">d shed their seed, to the manifest detri- 
ment of improved husbandry. 

On Ik, umparatnn mtriU tf Harm and Oxen 



in the iuiinat »/a farm- By Garge rVUt- 
•wirlt, of Cux-wtU, mar Caittr, tanalm- 
ikirc 

(From the Communications of the Board 
of Agriculture.) 

Observing the Board of Agriculture de- 
sires to be informed of the comparative 
value of horses and oxen in the general 
business of a farm, I venture to give the. 
result of my experience, and shall endea- 
vour ta make a fair comparison on this oc- 
casion ; and if I offer auy thing that wilt 
be ;}t all acceptable to so highly-respecta- 
ble an Institution in the course of this es- 
say, I shall be happy to be honoured by 
its publication for the benefit of niy 
country. 

I have been long in the habit of using 
both horses and oxen on a pretty large 
scale; and I am confident that at this mo- 
ment, both myself and all the farmers in 
this district employ too many of the form- 
er, and use the latter in too confined a 
manner. In this part of the kingdom the 
ox is rarely used in the plough: in the o- 
pinion of some of the most respectable 
agriculturists of the country, he is too 
slow to be profitably adapted to that part 
of husbandly ; and 1 have often incurred 
much ridicule, and many severe sarcasms, 
from my neighbours, on making the at- 
tempt to plough with them in the man- 
ner of horses ; but I am rewarded by my 
success ; and 1 hope before long to per- 
form a considerable part of the business 
of the farm with them. 

The oxen I plough with are of a mixed 
breed, between the Durham and Lanca- 
shire sorts; they are laige and tolerably 
active; their harness is chiefly of wood, 
the cost of it is about 15'. per ox. I use 
two to one plough (the common swing 
plough) ; they go abreast, are guided by 
lines, and aie as docile as horsus. They; 
work with my horses every day, and t 
dare say, would be happy to be fed with 
them ; but this they are denied ; for 
though they contribute so much to pro- 
ducing the corn, they rarely taste it; bow- 
ever, at the close of the last turnip season, 
I Was obliged to press the oxen very hard, 
and I then gave each of theilS half a pecjt 
of split barley, which seemed to benefit 
them considerably; and had it not been 
for their aid, I should not have been a- 
ble to have sown my turnips in set! on, 
the horses Ireing unable to work halt ;he 
proper time, from a distemper which uiuch 
resembled the strangles, aud which the 
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tame horse* have experienced, or some- 
thing very like it, repeatedly. 1 was anx- 
ious to show how far 1 had brought my 
cattle to be useful, and accordingly 1 sent 
two pairs of them to a neighbouring 
ploughing meeting, but not with the hope 
of obtaining a prize; for it never struck 
any one, who had the direction of the bu- 
siness, that the ox could be made to go 
a sufficient pace to be placed in competi- 
tion with horses ; and I understand the 
surprise of the meeting was very consider- 
able, at both my ploughmen finishing their 
lands before several very good horse teams 
had ploughed the same quantity. Of this 
1 inclose a certificate, sealed up as the 
Board directs, and will furnish any oilier 
particular which may appear to require 
a voucher. 

The horses I used for the plough, be- 
fore 1 began with oxen, upon strong 
work, were short-sized ones, of the black- 
cart breed ; conceiving this description to 
possess sufficient strength, and more hardi- 
hood than larger animals, and certainly 
more capable of quick motion ; and I am 
of opinion, requiring less food generally. 
I am rather confirmed in all this, from 
having occasionally worked heavier and 
larger horses, and finding them seldom to 
jo well with me : they may be very su- 
perior for the dray or waggon, where a- 
mazing weight and great exertion must 
be occasionally combined ; but a farmer 
has seldom a load of such a description, 
but part of it may be left till another day, 
which is much better than distressing his 
team, and where a load so extremely large 
occurs that there is a chance to injure the 
cattle, I should prefer oxen. Tiro of t hem, 
I think, are allowed for one horse in all 
the highway acts, and pay no more gener- 
ally at the toll-bars; ihey pay no tax: 
and 1 hope to «ee the day when there 
may be further encouragement to use 
them. 

From what I have advanced, it will al- 
most be considered matter of surprise, 
that I continue any horses upon my farm ; 
but though I think my oxen vastly supe- 
rior to my horses, taking the expense of 
keep : ug and the labour into the account, 
(the latter of which, in a gentralway, is 
equal, whilst the former is always in fa- 
vour of the ox,) there are departments 
where I give a decided preference to the 
horse ; for instance, the light harrow, and 
even the plough, on my lighter soil for 
turnips : at the last ploughing I would 
draw by a half, or even a full blood horse ; 



some of these I use to advantage at that 
time ; and the ox works the heavy harrow, 
or is employed at the dung-cart : indeed, 
in all light work, where extremely quick 
motion is possible and desirable, 1 find the 
blood-horse a better animal than my ox, 
and the blood-horse only. Against any of 
the cart breed I would not .scruple to 
match the ox at any work that can be 
named ; and I rather think an individual 
ox might be matched against any horse 
whatever for a period of twelvemonths s 
from the former being subject to so few 
diseases, and the latter to so many, I should 
calculate upon the ox being the winner. 

The ox is objected to by many farm* 
era, because they consider their pasture* 
are not sufficiently good for their support 
in summer ; but this I regard as very un- 
warrantable ; tor I believe fully from my 
own experience, that an ox may be kept 
in any situation where a horse will thrive ; 
and when at large, I find the latter more 
inclined to break his pasture than the 
former. Indeed, 1 do not know so great a 
plague upon a farm, as the horse when he 
is not constantly employed ; he is always 
in danger, and you seem to be keeping him 
without an object. On the other hand, 
the ox is generally quiet, and satisfied with 
the rest allowed him; he grows and im- 
proves considerably, and pays amply for 
his keeping, by the addition that is made 
to his size and weight. Many contend 
that the farmer may, by working young 
horses of the carl-breed, make a consider- 
able profit ; but I do not generally find it 
so, but on the contrary ; for at four years 
old (before which time this animal is not 
of much value for work) he is almost at 
the height of his worth in the market, 
and in a few years he rapidly declines ; 
and, in the estimation of the dealer, at nine 
or ten he will sink perhaps a third from 
the price he first cost. From (our to ele- 
ven 1 consider the horse to afford the most 
profit to the farmer ; hut it is from his 
labour, which for the last six years of that 
period will I e so valuable, as to counter- 
balance the declension in his price. In 
some situations a three years old horse 
may be used, but generally they are not 
of much value at that age ; and after e- 
leven or twelve they declineso much in most 
instances as to be unprofitable to the farm- 
er ; they are slow after that period, usu- 
ally require more support, are subject to 
diseases in their legs, often deaf, affected 
in their v.ind. 

1 break in my oxen when about three 
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yean and a half old ; and 1 consider I 
work them profitably about four years, 
when I turn them away, which is usual- 
ly when the turnips are sown ; they are 
generally in such condition that they make 
tolerably good beef by Christmas, with- 
out resorting to corn or oil-cake. In the 
turnip-sowing season, a farmer requires 
all the force he can muster, anu at this pe . 
riod he breaks in the young oxen to great 
advantage ; with gentle usage they are to- 
lerably manageable in four or five days ; 
and I earnestly recommend it to every one 
who has any concern with them, to treat 
them with humanity, gentleness anJ kind- 
ness, and the driver wilt be amply repaid by 
the docility and willingness of his cattle. 
The ox may not be endowed with so high 
a capacity as the horse, but he is an aui- 
mal of no mean instinctive powers, and 
leetns to be the most patient and obedient 
of all our domestic animals : he will ap- 
ply his neck to the yoke as often as the 
driver will direct, and exert all his pow- 
er, even where the object is so fixed as to 
be made no impression upon, and he will 
not refuse this in the deepest and most 
miry road. In loading of timber in 
woods, this frequently occurs; and here 
the ox is very superior. The horse will 
in this situation be of little worth com- 
pared with the ox. The finest horse- 
team, with the most skilful driver, after 
the carriage once sticks, will seldom ex- 
tricate it ; after two or tbr^e efforts, 
these animals begin to look behind them, 
and the waggoner may cherish, ot use se- 
verity, without any avail ; indeed I have 
seen such a disposition made, that the 
fair exertion of two horses would hive 
taken the carriage out, when four or five 
that have once experienced its sticking, 
will pull in so disjointed and ineffectual 
a manner as to be only calculated to 
break the harness, and tire the patience 
of all concerned with them. Every one 
who has had to do with horses will oc- 
casionally have observed this ; and in 
deep clay and heavy roads, those who 
have witnessed the steady and even eier- 
tion of the ox, must prefer him greatly 
to the horse, which will here, whilst hu 
wind remains, be scarcely governable, 
and when that is gone, he either tumbles 
down, or the carriage sticks fast. Some 
who are willing to allow the ox some 
merit, ask what he will be in hot weather, 
when the gad-fly, as it is commonly call- 
ed, is troublesome ? I answer, this insect, 
or some one much resembling it, is equal- 



ly tormenting to the horse, as every tra- 
veller must have experienced. The ox- 
tribe, it is true, when at large in the pas- 
ture, will erect their tails and run in herds 
when this fly approaches them; and on 
account of the shade the hedges afford, 
they naturally make directly for them, 
and occasionally break their pasture ; and 
from this it is inferred that they will he 
liable to start when in harness ; but I can 
positively affirm this never occurred with 
my cattle ; and as to heat, I find tbem 
able to bear it as well as horses, at least. 
( should expect the ox that is kept below 
his work will sink in a moderately warm 
day ; but if he is stout, and fairly kept, 
(and surely humanity ought to forbid our 
attempting to use an animal chat is too 
low to perform a fair day's labour without 
distressing him,) we do not doubt his per- 
fotming vastly well. As a proof of the 
ability of the »x to work in hot weather, 
I can assert, that mine were employed 
at the dung cart on the 13th of July, 
1S08, (the hottest day probably known 
in this island; and they were not in the 
least oppressed by it. 

As to the quantity of food the horse 
or the ox will consume, :t can, I consider, 
be of no importance to state any instance 
of it, as it will continually vary in differ- 
ent animals ; and all I think right to ob- 
serve on this head is that the most com- 
pict-made animals of both sorts will hi 
general require least support; but I have 
known some of this description enor- 
mous eaters. An ox is certainly kept at 
an easier rate than a horse ; in the sum- 
mer he is of value amongst the sheep, 
making the pasture better for them; 
whilst the horse is, by eating so near the 
ground, aud feeding only where the 
sheep will graze, particularly injurious. 1 * 
In the winter months a coarser sort of 
fond will do vastly well for the ox team; 
hay and good oat- straw, mixed half and 
half, cut into chaff, is all that is neces- 
sary when the work is not severe, and 
this is all that 1 allow mine in common ; 
but when 1 am under the necessity of 
pressing them severely, I gave about a 
peck of cotntoeach pair, generally bar- 



* The horse feeds perpendicularly 
downwards with his fore-teeth, as does 
the sheep ; whereas the ox feeds by his 
tongue, at the side of the mouth, by which 
means he can only take the coarser grass- 
es refused by the sheep. 
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ley ground or split. I should allow a 
peck of oats to the horse that f'expected 
the same work from ; aud 1 think it but 
fair so to treat that animal, that whilst he 
is labouring for us he may be comfortable, 
which all consider of so much importance 
when he is dead I do not know why many 
who use oxen should refuse them corn at all 
times ;* they surely are as deserving of it as 
horses, and will, I am certain, from my own 
practice, pay for it in general much bet- 
ter. A peck of good oats with good 
chaff, such as I before spoke of, never 
makes a horse fat that does a fair day's 
work ; and when we see a horse-team 
in very sleek and fine condition, abound- 
ing in flesh, we may fairly conclude they 
are either over-fed or under-worked, or 
perhaps both. If it can be done, I should 
advise that the oxen are favoured as 
much as possible the la<t few weeks of 
their working; they will of course be 
much fresher and feed better. When 
oxen are turned away to fatten, foot-beat- 
en and worked down 10 mere skeletons,-]- 
we must not expect them to lay on much 
beef during the whole summer ; this a- 
buse has, I consider, done more injury to 
the cause of oxen, as beasts of draught, 
than every thing else combined. Many of 
the graziers t know in this district ob- 
ject to old oxen, because they lie long up- 
on the ground, as they term it ; and well 
they may, when so many of them are 
only just able to rise from it when tbey 
are turned away to fatten. With those 
who work oxen in this district there is 
scarcely any system : sometimes a farmer 
wilt use a few pairs for taking out the 
manure, and harrowing the rough land 
after the second ploughing for turnips, 
and then for some years again he is with- 
out an ox upon his farm ; of course the 
labourers are in genera) prejudiced against 



them, not considering if they were brought 
into general u*e< they, as well as the 
whole working people of this island, might 
oftener sing " The roast beef of old Eng- 
land," with a comfortable piece upon their 
table for themselves and families. The 
quantity of corn saved would be very con- 
siderable ; for the ox, except he is work- 
ed very hard, will not require any ; mu- 
cilaginous food agteeing with him gener- 
ally better than farinaceous. From the 
circumstance of his being • ruminating 
animal, he will not ask that constant feed- 
ing and attention which the horse neces- 
sarily demands: he will fi!l his stomach in 
a short space of time, and afterwards lie? 
down and take his rest : he will thus, the 
moment he has been fed, leave the plough- 
man at liberty to follow any other busi- 
ness upon the farm, whilst those attached 
to horse-teams can do little else but wait 
upon them. 

I never shoe my oxen, and they never 
seem to require it ; but I believe some 
may, their feet being more tender. I ami 
told this is the case with the highest bred 
Durham cattle; but whether this sort is 
so useful for the yoke as many other 
breeds of the island, is with me a ques- 
tion. 1 cannot speak exactly from my 
own experience, but, from what 1 have 
observed, the Sussex and Devon breeds 
are the most desirable as beasts of draught. 
I am about to try the Sussex ; and wheu 
I have experienced sufficient to warrant 
my speaking of their merits, I shall be 
very ready to communicate any fact tbat 
may be of sufficient importance to be pub- 
lished. Having, I trust, been as particu- 
lar as the subject demands, l conclude by 
observing, that it will be a great plea- 
sure to me to find, by the notice of the 
Board, that I have fully understood their 
intention. 



* Instead of allowing corn, substitute 
turnips ; an additional motive for which 
is, that it will cool the animal, heated in 
some degree by labour, whilst tl.e sac- 
charine property of the turnip nourishes 
at the same time. 

f To turn oxen to graze in very low 
condition must at all times be avoided ; 
for they not only take much of the be->t 
part ot the season to come round, but 
they are too apt to be scoured, as every 
poor animal is, by strong herbage. 
Many oxen, and thousands of sheep, are 
thus destroyed. 



Certificate, 

We, the undersigned, beg to declare, 
the two ox-teams belonging to Mr. Whit- 
worth, of Cuxwold, in the county of 
Lincoln, ploughed half an acre of land 
each at Horganby, in a superior manner, 
on Thursday the 5th of March 18ia, in 
less time than several very good horse- 
teams which started for the premiums; 
and that we were so satisfied with their 
performance, and lamenting there was no 
prize offered for ox-teams, begged, em 
behalf of the Society, to present the men 
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ploughing with them with a guinea each, 
Which was unanimously agreed to. 

John Kirkby. 
tlfril 10, 1813. J. W. Swan. 



Melkmd if preparing Leatktr and SUxt in t&t 
Maimer of the Kalmyks. 

(From the Bulletin de Neusten.) 

To prepare fine lamb-skinsj they are 
first washed in warm water, and, after 
spreading them in the air, 'to let them 
dry a little, they ar» cleaned, by scraping 
with a blunt knife. This operation is in- 
tended not only to clear the skin from 
the fibres that adhere to it, but also to 
dispose them to receive with greater fa- 
cility the milk which is afterwards applied 
to them. When the operation of scrap- 
ing is completed, the skins are spread in 
the air on the hairy side, aud are mois- 
tened for three days with sour cow's milk, 
td which a little salt is added. This 
operation is renewed three or four times 
a day i on the fourth day they are suffered 
to become dry, and they are then rubbed 
between the hands and on the knees, to 
render them supple. They are afterwards 
suspended in smoke, in order that they 
may the better resist rain, and that they 
m iy not be injured by moisture. To this 
effect a small pit is dug, into Which are 
thrown rotten wood, dry dung, and other 
substances which produce a plentiful 
smoke, sheep's dung has the preference ; 
round the pit are placed poles, which, be- 
ing made to meet at the top, form a kind 
Of pyramid, »Hd are entirely cotered with 
skins, so tint none of the smoke can 
escape. They are turned from time to 
time, until they arc all penetrated by the 
smoke fqually in every part, and at the 
end of au hour they are removed. As 
they are then rather hard, they are 
rubbed between the hands to soften 
them. 

Lastly, they are coated with powdered 
thalk, then scraped; and smoothed with 
sharp knives: the' chalk is again passed 
over them, and they are beaten, in order 
to clean the hair. So much care is not 
reejuircd in the preparation of the com- 
mon skins. It is found to be sufficient 
to pass ovef these skins a mixture of aslves 
and salted water, which is more or less 
caustic according to the thickness of the 
skin They are left for one uight in this 
state ; the next day they are scraped, «uu 
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sour milk is washed over them, at several 
times ; they are then left to dry, and are 
afterwards rubbed with the hands, and 
bleached with chalk. 

The furs which the Kalmuks use are 
sewed together by the women with the 
fibres of the horse, the bull, or the elk, 
which they prepare by drying, beating, 
and afterwards drawing them out. The 
seams made with these fibres are stronger 
than any that are sewn with the best spun 
thread. 

The ox and horse hides, which are 
generally employed for harness, are tan- 
ned in the following manner : the skins, 
while Vet fresh, are heated in boiling 
water until the hair comes off. They 
also cover them with ashes, in order to 
obtain the same effect. Both sides of the 
skins are scraped with sharp knives* ai.-d 
made as smooth as possible ; and tbty 
are afterwards washed with clean water. 
They are then left to soak, fur a week or 
morej in sour milk, a little salted. In 
this manner they prepare the thinnest 
skins for boots and strings. They fabri- 
cate with ox leather, especially the back 
part, Vessels and bottles that are as hard as 
horn, and which are much used by the 
Kalmuks. For this purpose they spread 
the skins in the sun as soon as tbey are 
taken out of the water, aud cut them into 
pieces of a size suitable to the vessels 
which they are intended to form. They 
sew them while they are still wet, with 
the fibres of animals, and then dry them 
completely in smoke. 

In this manner the Kalmuk women not 
only fabricate vessels with large necks, 
to which they give whatever form they 
desire, by fashioning them with the hands 
as they dry, but tney alto nuke bottles 
with narrow necks, and decanters by 
continually blowing and holding them 
over a fire, or they fill them with ashe* 
and sand. They also ornament them witu 
figures, which are executed with much 
delicacy. There have even been seen a- 
mong the Kalmuks large tea-pots of lea- 
ther, very well formed, and having oar- 
row tubes like ours. 

The vessels thus made are used for do- 
mestic purposes; and that they may not 
be softened by moisture, or communi- 
cate any bad taste to the liquouis that 
are kept iu them, ibey are exposed for 
several days to smoke, in the manner a- 
b^ve described, which renders them as 
hard and uauspa.cu; as horn, auu \wy 
durabiv'. 
« i 



